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COMMENT 

FIVE YEARS OF ITALIAN POETRY (19IO-I915) 

CARDUCCI and Pascoli are dead, and D'Annunzio has 
reached the appreciation of fat American reviews. This 
article is about a few young poets who were acknowledged 
in, and contributed to, the magazine La Voce and the 
futurists' organ Lacerba. As for the rest, let me right here 
mention, and rid me of, the Mackaye type and the Wood- 
berry type of poet. They are many in Italy — imitators of 
D'Annunzio or Carducci, over-visioned, over-inspired, over- 
whelming saviours-of-the-world or sons-of-the-Muses; and 
the most popular of them is Sem Benelli, known to the 
French and American public for his dramatic poems. 

Now I should speak of characteristics, schools and ten- 
dencies; but I am thinking of Verlaine, Laforgue, Browning, 
Verhaeren, and of how they stood out and above all schools, 
and of how puzzled a critic would be who should want to 
pigeon-hole them. The first good poem that was ever written 
started the school of Homer, Dante and Shakespeare; and 
in so far as a poet succeeds in writing poetry, he belongs to 
that school and no other. 

Here, then, are a few names: 

Palazzeschi: Simplicity and naivete of a modern St. 
Francis of Assisi. Wonder-eyed playboy, swift and light 
artist. 

Papini: "At twenty, each idea is to be suspected, each man 
is the enemy;" having suffered our own great way, we have 
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our own great remedies to suggest. But after, most of us 
shrink, become humbler — out of some defeat perhaps. Papini 
has fulfilled the desire of his heart of twenty — he has not 
shrunk. More than a warrior or a martyr has Papini given 
his life to his country, his people; in tempestuous autobio- 
graphical complaints, articles — criticism and pragmatism. 
Get the suggestion, in these titles, of articles which are 
Papini's best poems : Give us Today our Daily Poetry; The 
Two Literary Traditions (Dante, Petrarca) ; To Become 
Geniuses. 

Slataper: Died, very young, in the war. Wrote of the 
Carso mountains, the sheer, hard landscapes where he lived 
— a big, hard and clean boy. 

Govoni: The writer of the most musical, most humane 
free verse I have read. Delicate as a girl, if at times he sings 
the luridist, obscenest facts in the life of an old Italian city, 
he does so with the same delicate voice. Something of Frost 
in him — or, I should rather say, something of Govoni in 
Frost. 

Di Giacomo: Writes in Neapolitan dialect short stories 
and poems of the irremediable sadness and the irrational 
tragedy of the old Naples. With a tenderness that is real in 
Italy because of the climate, etc. ; and would be sentimen- 
tality in America. He has been acknowledged by Croce and 
is considered to be the national poet. 

Jahier: "Man of many scruples," believing that a poet 
is any man bothered by a great conscience. Works in an 
office for a living. No language and no grammar fits Jahier ; 
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and they must widen and become more hospitable in order 
to accept him. Jahier knows that it is the poet who shapes 
languages and grammars, and accomplishes many other things. 

SofHci: Most advanced of them all, fights his way 
through French influences to a broken jagged sort of poetry 
(words at liberty, and lyric simultaneities) which is as hap- 
hazard as life itself. 

And then Clemente Rebora, very earnest and very rich, 
who overflows into an imagism that is an orgy of cold senses, 
and dwindles into a unanimism that is emotional vagueness. 
Also Umberto Saba, Luciano Folgore and Camillo Sbarbaro, 
poets with too definite an attitude — that is, too narrow — 
sometimes borrowed. 

Palazzeschi, Govoni and Papini were of the futuristic 
movement for a time; and more consistently than they, so 
was SofHci, who is well known as a painter. 

When a heavy mood of mine crushes the appreciative atti- 
tude that I like to maintain, I see the flaws of Italian poetry 
as all being liable to definition under one name — Futurism. 
Futurism was built upon the mistakes, exaggerations and 
aberrations of some of the poets I have mentioned. It was 
born of the need for fellowship among those poets, and, 
with Marinetti, of the need for notoriety; and was fostered 
by the hustling of many vacant souls, who made out of these 
exaggerations, etc. (which were all they could reach), a 
theory and a way of art. The movement, being largely a 
furious reaction, was largely a merely negative manifestation. 
The attitude was: Since the Passatisti were obvious, we 
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will be obscure. Since they were grandiloquent with faith, 
we will struggle from irony to despair and backward. Since 
with them sexual matters were more or less fig-leafed, we 
will trace the minutes and the seconds of our sexual sophistica- 
tion. Since they were too definite, rough-drawn, soared too 
high astride voluminous Pegasuses blown by the wind of uni- 
versal moods, we will herald the unimportance of art; we will 
trace the formation of the mood, but be careful to evade the 
mood itself; write elements of proto-psychology (and Mal- 
larme started it). Above all let's hate the bourgeois. 

The trouble with them was, as Prezzolini put it, that 
they were bourgeois themselves. Vicious circles of weari- 
ness and sensualism, disease and cynicism — aren't these very 
bourgeois? Squalor of unemployed senses, where literature 
becomes an obsession ; wantlessness — as with Ezra Pound, 
who spends too many pages of his Lustra worrying whither 
and wherefore and when and how his songs go (Do they 
go?) ; well, snobs and freaks and business men are also al- 
ways occupied with disoccupations of the sort. All the vicious 
circles, all the insanities, all the decadences, are of the world 
that the artist hates. But he hates it because he suffers at 
seeing it thus ; he does not resolve upon hating while still 
he is in it and lives no better than anybody else — this the 
bourgeois does and the futurist also. And as to obscurity : 
faces turn sour, stale, lurid, twisted, and are eaten up from 
inside ; in the street today every face is heart-rending — be- 
cause people do not understand, they do not see and cannot 
talk. And to whoever would preach obscurity: out, out 
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in the open, to be simplified by the clean weather! out in 
the open and less in the rooms, for the sake of health! 

And then, of course, their theories being absurd, these 
writers betray their theories. Marinetti is more grandilo- 
quent, more obvious, and writes noisier classical bombast 
than any cheap passatista. That's why they hear him around 
the world. But Prezzolini, lovable critic, full of strength 
and cleanness, has fixed him and his gang, in the only 
intelligent articles on futurism that have appeared in Italian 
magazines, where pigheaded professors have waged war 
against it, and nasty ignorant youths have defended it. 

After all this, I see in these five years of Italian poetry 
something that I want to call modern. And if participa- 
tion in futurism of the best poets of Italy has any good sig- 
nificance at all, it means that it was the effect of a conscious- 
ness of modernity in those poets. Whether there is or is not 
anything new under the sun, things which must (if you will) 
be repeated are said in a line, whereas in olden times they 
required a whole strophe. Modern man, grown into a con- 
sciousness that science and the experience of dead artists have 
given him, sees a more intricate and nearer, even if appar- 
ently smaller, world than the large one of the old artists; 
and I think it is Yeats who says that no traditional pose is 
adequate to express it. Here, a friend suggests that a kind 
of sophistication recurs more than once through the ages, 
with the suavity of old civilizations. Though I advance my 
view humbly and would defend it from attack by saying 
that it is mainly pragmatic, I am thinking that my friend's 
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observation rather confirms it than confutes it. Let this 
be food for speculation for those whose opinion that there 
is nothing new under the sun is also pragmatic, and I agree 
to drop the subject. 

I want, finally, to point out the simple way of expression 
of Palazzeschi, Govoni and Jahier; which suggests to me 
that the only school is that of simplicity. It has been said 
that making poetry is the process wherewith one frees the 
thing seen of all that is not artistic — the unnecessary, the 
commonplace, the grandiloquent and the poetical. And I 
should dare to say that simplicity is then also the quality 
of being true, which means human, which means beautiful. 

And I realize here that I owe an apology to Ezra Pound. 

Emanuel Carnevali 

CORRADO GOVONI 

HAPPINESS 

I don't know why, 

but I'm happy this morning. 

Is it that I heard through the streets of the village 

the voice of the letter-carrier? 

Opening the green window, have I 

felt that the little swallows were born? 

have I seen the empty shells over the side-walk? 

Have I listened to the little hog 

grunting against the door of the pig-sty 

with joy, hearing my mother 

who was crossing the yard 

with a pail of warm slop 

calling him like a child? 

Have I seen the wife of the cowherd 

take out from the oven 

rosy crosses of bread? 
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or the white oxen 

coming back from the fields 

with the red cart crammed full of grass? 

or the peddler 

in the yard 

weighing out to an old farmer 

cherries into his trembling scale? 

Has the knife-grinder come 

With his damp castle? 

I am happy, 

perhaps because there far away 

the cuckoo — 

this grey gull 

of the dark-green sea of hemp — 

asks himself questions and answers them; 

because the spikes of the ripe wheat 

are like blond tiny braids. 



SALVATORE DI GIACOMO 

OLD-FASHIONED DITTY 

Listen if you see him, 

that crook of Gennarino, 
tell him he is a murderer! 

No don't tell him that! 

Tell him yes, yes, tell him 

that he is a beast, a snake, 
and always has been that. 
No. .... wait don't tell him that! 

And if you'd tell him, "Rose 
would have her fling, she too; 

but then she herself. .... 

would want to know if you "? 



No. .... tell him that I'm crying. 

tell him I'm burning see. . . 

tell him I'm dying, dying 

But bring him here to me. 
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PIERO JAHIER 

RESERVISTS 

I admit it has been an insult, miss. 

I know how things went: you had answered with enthusiasm — you 

had — to the call of your country Your tight waist was 

new, in it you looked really like Italy over the buildings of 
the exposition. And you didn't carry poison in your basket, 
but oranges, which are already so dear this season that maybe 
no reservist has tasted of them anymore — now that they're 
so refreshing and juicy, but dear in this time of the year; 
and tempting cigarets, smoke for gentlemen! 

It's an insult to refuse so much courtesy! 

That terrible 127 ! he shall be forever dishonored among the young 
ladies who distribute in oranges the gratitude of the father- 
land in the stations. 

It's an insult and that's all ! 

But let it be, now; I forbid you to explain, "These men have 
no fatherland," because one has cried: "Down with the war!" 
which is not "Down with the fatherland!" 

You too cried: "Hurrah for the war!" which is not yet "Hurrah for 
the fatherland!" 

It's an insult — that's right — to throw the orange after you, miss. 

It's lack of education — that's all, but that's enough; don't go any 
further to the heart of education ; because I too then am forced 
to appeal to the heart. 

And I tell you : go along with the young men. 

You see this was a reservist, miss, and under the uniform a man 
of sorrows. 

Queer moment, this sorrow! that one can't even eat oranges and 
smoke cigarets offered by young ladies! 

To go to war — in spite of all the flags it was grave and serious 
to him, like going to die. 

Because he wasn't young any more; he was a reservist — not young 
— aged. Ah! the young fellows, that's different! They can 
live with death near; they are strong; and maybe they are 
going to be happy — it's worth while to risk: you too — a pill 
of sublimate among mad blond curls if love betrays! 
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But he was a reservist. Aged. Many things are already irreme- 
diable. 
The will has its limits. 

To go to war was serious and grave to him, like going to die. 
Go along with the young men next time, miss. 

And possibly, students. 

For they are your companions, and they are not impressed by the 
fine odor of flesh, O young lady forbidden to the man of the 
people. 

Go with the students, and you won't need to mortify them looking 
at them as they look at a watch-dog, young ladies! 

He wasn't a student. He was an aged reservist, sad in the moment 
of going away. 

A strange moment, the departure: one may realize that life has 
been all a mistake. 

If you knew how life is — for others than young ladies! — temptations, 
weaknesses, saloons; the children sometimes forgotten; and 
that little woman sneered at because she went to church — and 
sometimes even beaten up; a little woman who remains with 
0.75 and two kids — she and the kids. 

And they are over the bridge because they noould not let them pass. 

Then, for a compensation, you come, the most beautiful of your 
class-room, with your orange in your hand and your patroniz- 
ing look. 

Ah! if he just threw it at you — now I won't admit that it was an 
insult, miss. 



ALDO PALAZZESCHI 

INDIFFERENT 

I am your father. 

Is that sof 
I am your mother. 

Is that so? 
This is your brother. 

Is that so? 
That is your sister. 

Is that so? 
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THE TWO ROSES 

Poor soldier, 

who press strong against your temples 

the white rose of the pillow 

to still the ardor 

of that hidden red one 

that makes you burn, 

poor soldier, 

who hurt you? 

UMBERTO SABA 

THE PIG 



(Extract — last lines) 



But if, while looking, I put myself in his place, 

I feel down in his flesh the pain of the knife, 

hear that scream, that fearful quarrel 

while to the group a dog bays 

and from the threshold laughs the housewife. . . . 



SCIPIO SLATAPER 



FROM MY CARSO — A LYRIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY 



I love the rain heavy and violent 

It comes down tearing off the weak leaves. 



The water is good and fresh. It invades everything. If you put 
your finger in the ground around the trunks you feel how the 
roots suck it. All the lives in pain breathe freely. 

For the earth has a thousand pains. On every creature a stone 
weighs, or a torn branch, or a bigger leaf, or the fine dirt a 
mole has left, or the step of some animal. All the trunks have 
a scar or a wound. 



The Carso is a country of stone and junipers. A terrible cry in 
stone 
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But if a word shall be born of you — kiss the wild thymes that 
squeeze their life from the rock! Here is stone and death. 
But when a gentian attains to lift her head and bloom, in her 
all the deep sky of spring is gathered. 

Press your mouth against the ground and do not speak ! 



The night; the waning stars; the warm sun; the evening tremor 

of branches; the night; I walk. 
God said: let even Sorrow have its peace. 
God said: let even Sorrow have its silence. Let even man have 

his solitude. 
Carso, my fatherland, I bless you. 

REVIEWS 

GREAT POETRY 

On Heaven and Poems Written on Active Service, by 

Ford Madox Hueffer. John Lane Co. 

Has England any up-to-date, twentieth-century poet of 
large calibre? Has she given us any poetry of war true to 
the motive of this war and the spirit of these times, and 
unlit by the rose-and-purple glint of ancient glamours, of 
time-exaggerated ideals? Has any of her poets expressed our 
kind of spirituality, the hope and faith and power that carry 
us through our days of agony, and bring us our flashes of 
joy? 

Yes — this book is the proof of it. A man-size book by a 
poet who does not shirk the bitterest issues of life and death, 
and who admits no rose-color of romance between his eyes 
and the white light of truth ; by a poet moreover whose mold- 
ing of English words into a form fit and shapely and abso- 
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